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EXPLORING UPPER 
NAHANNI RIVER AND 
‘SNYDER MOUNTAINS 


IN 1937 
by HARRY SNYDER 


> 


[he author's expedition of 1935 
in his introduction, i iid tob 
extensive ever made into North 
The expedition took eleven weeks 
il trip of 7,000 miles, pack trains 
cam 
ucc¢ iu Ccul 
black-tailed white sheep, the first brought 
out of the North; blue stone-mountain sheep, and 
dark-coated northern elk, as well as a collection of 
maller animal Many still photographs and som« 
15.000 feet of motion picture film complete the 
record Ihe party wa compos d of the leader 
Mr. Harry Snyder; his daughter, Mi Dorothy 
Snyder; Mr. George Goodwin, of the American 
Museum of Natural History; and Mr. S. ]. Sackett 
of Chicago 
Investigating the Arctic Lands, east of Fort 
Reliance, they found herds of musk-oxen in excellent 
condition, together with many calves, indices of 
the desired increase under rigorous protection of 
the Dominion Government 
In the Nahanni country the party travelled 
280 miles by power boat, and many miles on foot 


ind dog t 
il in s iring specimens of thi 


scaling precipitous mountain slopes with dogs 


packing the outfit 

Canada’s National Museum is the richer by 
Mr. Snyder's expeditions 

*The use of the name Snyder is unofficial and 
tentative pending the complete mapping of th 
area and later confirmation by the Geographic 


Board of Canada 


T' 1E Arctic Lands adventure of 1935 
isover. Wehave completed the census 
of the musk-oxen; we have sent Catholique 
back to his village in the ‘flying canoe 
and he has told us in Chipewyan: “| get 
me in the flying canoe, | carry in grub, | 
carry in tent, we fly over the mountains 
we fly over the lake, we land. Again, 
before | die | talk to my half-brothers 
the musk-oxen: we fly over the mountains 
over the lake to my village, and | get out 
of the flying canoe. | carry out the grub 
I carry out the tent; AND STILL | DON'T 


BELIEVE IT!" 


LEFT:—Sunset scenes over Great Bear Lake, across the 

northern part of which extends the Arctic Circle. 

It has an area of nearly 12,000 square miles, and is 

the largest lake wholly in Canada. Lower photograph 
was taken at 10.30 p.m. 
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EXPLORING UPPER NAHANNI 


[he long controversy has been settled. 
[he black-tailed white sheep are in camp, 
and again that branch of naturalists who 


take the position that a certain thing 
cannot be in American history, simply 
because it is a new departure, are 
defeated 


After leaving the Nahanni in 1935, our 
party continued to the Tuchodi lakes and 
secured eight fine specimens of northern 
elk for the two museums. Dorothy, Sam 
and | each secured two beautiful stone 
mountain sheep, three of which also went 
to the museums. 


It is now 1937. Plans started last year 
have materialized. The Northwest Ter- 
ritories Council has graciously given me 
permits, and on June | a new party, as 
usual under the command of Jim Ross 
with Mr. Fred. Lambert, as chief geographer 
and scientist; George Goodwin, naturalist; 
my particular chum, Colonel A. J. “Sandy” 
McNab, of the U. S. Army (retired); and 
the crew, composed of Carl Stein, Lambert's 
assistant; led Boynton, the cook; and 
Joe Callao, are leaving Edmonton to-day 
[heir first purpose is to take pictures 
again of buffalo; more intimate pictures, 
if you please, of the buffalo family life 
Then, on to Fort Smith, where our new 
boat is waiting, continuing by river all 
the way up the Nahanni to Brintnell lake 
and Snyder mountain with 900 pounds of 
scientific instruments, a ton of grub, a 
half-ton of other camp equipment, and 
500 pounds of cameras and film 

The boys spend twenty days securing 
buffalo pictures, and leave Fort Smith on 
June 25 in one of Eldorado's Mackenzie 
river boats. After a rather slow trip they 
reach Fort Simpson, and engage George 
Roberts with his boat to help them up 
the Nahanni. They leave on July |, and 
| have planned to meet them in the 
Snyder mountains on July 20 

Mrs. Snyder and I arrive in Edmonton 
on the morning of July 19, attend the 
Governor-General’s garden party at Gov- 
ernment House, and promise to meet His 
Excellency and staff at Eldorado on 
\ugust 6 or 7 

July 20: Piloted by Stan McMillan, 
we leave in Mackenzie Air Services new 
“Fairchild.” We have a light load and 
Stan requests permission to take along 
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the wife of a trapper who lives at Fort 
Simpson with her two babies. We are glad 
to do this. We have a pleasant flight to 
McMurray, and Ida (Mrs. Snyder) enjoys 
the trip, especially because she had the 
pleasure of taking care of the little child 

We stop at Fort Smith for the night 
because of bad weather, the last twenty 
miles being under a very low ceiling 
Much to my surprise, last night, when we 
arrived at the hotel at Fort Smith, | found 
Poole Field waiting for some freight to 
take back to his little trading post near 
the mouth of the Nahanni. Shortly after- 
wards Jack Dalzeil, the flying trapper 
arrived in his “ship. After a short talk 
he decided to fly on to McMurray. Then, 
in came Jack Stanier, the prospector who, 
like Ulysses, pursued his quest for twenty 
years, and in the end, with Leigh Brint- 
nell's assistance, found the lost diggings 
of the McLeod brothers. 

Each subsequent year, on my return 
to the North, | get the same old thrill 
from discussing northern lore and gossip with 
these already almost legendary heroes who 
have done so much to create the present 
North. Soon they will be gone. I believe 
| have had the pleasure of meeting and 
knowing as many of them as any other 
man. Most of their story is untold, and 
it is a great pity that proper records cannot 
be secured of the wonderful things these 
men have accomplished 

July 21: It is bright and clear this 
morning, and weather reports from the 
north are good, so we take off at nine 
o clock and fly to Outpost island, Ida and 
I still taking care of the little baby of the 
trappers wife. From Outpost island 
where | pick up our sectional canoe 
for the Nahanni river, we refuel the ship, 
and go on to Fort Simpson, where | renew 
acquaintance with the boys at the radio 
station and Hudson's Bay post. We get 
a light luncheon at the radio station, and 
Stan decides that we will try to reach the 
Snyder mountains by nightfall. We take 
on some 300 pounds of additional supplies, 
which the boys had left for Stan to bring in 


At 4 oclock we take off from Fort 
Simpson, climb steadily and hit the 
Nahanni just below the first canyon 


Our altitude is 7,000 feet, and just below 
us, extending far to the west, is an imper- 
vious blanket of clouds. But, just on the 
line of the canyon itself this cloud blanket 
is pierced in many places, and we can 

17] 
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easily follow the course of the river far 
below. We reach Virginia falls—a beautiful 
spectacle! Now we are over the Upper 
Nahanni. The cloud blanket is far to the 
west; and dead ahead, outlined against 
the northwest sky, are the jagged peaks of 
the Snyder range. Pictures are taken 
from either window of the plane; and there, 
directly over the lake, again we see that 
beautiful cross, formed by _ transverse 
crevices in the big red peak. Again these 
crevices are filled with snow, and | am 
able to point out to Ida the marvellous 
cross, which apparently was the guide post 
for us all, and which we so appreciated on 
our first trip in 1934 

On and on we go, and | tell Ida how 
Stan met the boys at Virginia falls just a 
week ago, and transported them and all 
of their supplies in four round trips from 
the river just above the falls into Brintnell 
lake. The Rabbit Kettle is off to our left. 
Mount Sydney Dobson, with its glacier- 
like crown, rears its mighty head, and, 
directly underneath, lie the blue waters of 
Brintnell lake 

Heres the camp, pitched on the point 
just where | told them to place it, and 
above are the roaring cascades of the 
beautiful little creek which enters the lake 
at this point. With a wide sweep we are 
on the waters of the lake again, taxi-ing 
up, and all hands are on shore to meet us. 
There are Jim and Sandy and Sport, the 
dog; Ted, Fred Lambert and the glad, 
wide-toothed grin of Joe. We are ashore 
with the usual clamor of greetings, and 
immediately Ted says: “Supper's ready.” 
After the piece-meal food of the past few 
days, what a welcome this is! Teds meal 
is made up of soup, vegetables, a roast, 
bread, and of course, a pie 

We retire early after hearing the 
wonderful stories of the conquest of the 
river and the surveying work already done; 
also, that there are four nice big “Billy 
Goats’ in the basin just above camp 
This is most interesting, because it again 
settles the discussions whether any white 
mountain goats are to be found east of 
the Alaskan Coast range. Again the 
scientists were wrong, for the goats are 
just above camp. Tomorrow morning we 
are going to fly north around the Snyder 
range, westwards, then south again in 
order to pick up all tiie conditions on the 
west side, take pictures, and get an idea 
for a possible assault on the range from 
that angle at a later date 


174 


July 22: We are up early this morning, 
and Stan and Archie have the ship ready 
The weather is good and the first load, 
composed of Jim, George, Fred Lambert 
and Carl, leaves the lake at nine oclock, 
taking camp equipment and food. No one 
has ever flown around these mountains 
before, and it is with a great thrill that we 
all anticipate the adventure. We know 
that somewhere there will be a lake—how 
close, we dont know. Is it within easy 
flying distance with full gas tanks? To 
meet any emergency, one drum of gas is 
placed in the cabin of the ship 

When I ask Stan, on his return, where 
he left the boys, he replies: “I don't know, 
but they are on a lake, and it is grand 
hunting country. They had a wonderful 
view of the Snyder mountains going and 
coming back’. We tell Ted we will be 
back in about a week. More food is loaded 
into the plane, and Sandy, Joe, Ida and 
| start for “the other side of the hill.” 
We circle twice over the lake in order to 
gain altitude and finally, at 6,000 feet, 
swing wide around the shoulder of the 
mountain and start up the Nahanni, 
following the south fork. We can now see 
the snowfields of the Snyder range, and 
for the first time get a real idea of its 
gigantic size. Mile after mile it stretches 
away to the west, and at this eastern end 
is more than thirty miles wide. Peak after 
peak emerges from the surface of the snow- 
field, reaching up into clouds, and in each 
valley there is a long ribbon of ice. Now 
we are over a small, blue lake, high up 
in the pass. On we go beyond Snyder 
mountains, and instead of the saw-toothed 
peaks of the range, there are the rounded 
glacial hills situated to the north, east and 
southeast of our mountains. Now Stan is 
“pointing down,” and here is a beautiful 
long glacier lake. The water is a heavenly 
blue 

Stan had told us there were goats on 
the hill, just above where we are going to 
camp. The boys are waiting at the shore 
for us, and of course, in true western 
fashion, food is ready. But, there are the 
goats! So Jim and Stan and | start after 
goats, sans food. The doctor has told me 
that I can climb only 500 feet a day, but 
we see that these can be had at not more 
than 300 feet above camp by following 
this little canyon directly in front of us 
As is usual with goat hunting, the goats 
apparently do not see us, but they keep 
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just beyond us. Finally we spy them far 
above us. If I get within real range of 
them, | will have to crowd three of the 
doctors climbing days into one and break 
faith with Mrs. Snyder. Besides, it is 
raining again, so | take a couple of shots 
at them and, sure enough, they turn and 
start to cross a long slide just below the 
glacier. | give Jim the rifle, and ask him 
and Stan to go on and get the goats. | 
sit down in the rain to watch operations 
and to get my breath again. Soon | see 
the boys directly underneath the goats but 
a long, long way off. Jim begins to shoot 
At the third shot down comes the goat 
| gave a long sigh of relief. No question 


now for Mr. Scientist to argue about 
[he goat is “in the bag | sat and 


enjoyed the magnificent scenery, getting 
the thrill that only comes to a hunter at 
the end of a chase, while watching the 
boys skin out the pelt. I motion them to 
cross on the far side of the valley and | 
will meet them, this procedure necessitat- 
ing less climbing on their part and none on 
mine. Shortly we are together again. It 
is a beautiful specimen — a young goat with 
splendid pelage. And there are two more 
there if we have any desire for them 


Soon we are back in camp and, of 
course, the usual story, with hot food and 
everybody happy. George is back with 


good pictures and some nice specimens of 
the smaller mammals, which _ include 
lemming. Sandy has caught some trout 

\fter dinner, Sandy and | get in the 
sectional canoe and row down the lake 
It is very deep, but the water is so clear 
you can see the bottom at almost un- 
believable depths. The fish are jumping 
It is still light enough for pictures, though 
ten oclock at night 

\lmost at the lower end of the lake 
we see a family of gray geese. [he parents 
are molting and cannot fly. The goslings 
are too young. We set out in pursuit of 
them. With tremendous splashing and 
great outcry they head back to shore for 
safety. We rush up in the bush, and the 
old gander darts back into the lake with 
loud honking in order to draw us in 
pursuit of him and thereby protect his 


family. We laughingly take up the chase 
and a great time is had. When we get 


close the old fellow will dive. Of course 
he comes up where we least expect him 
\s soon as he does so, he lets out a derisive 
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the pursuit is resumed 
Again, when we are close, he will dive 
I think he is having just as much fun as 
we are! Finally the old fellow gets tired 
He takes to the shore, and we rest on 
our oars and laugh. Soon the mutterings 
in the bushes tell us that the entire family 
is reunited 

It is now half past eleven and still 
light enough to see all the details on the 
shore, and we return to camp happy 
A grand day, much new country, beautiful 
scenery, and a successful hunt, with a 
fine trophy for the museum from entirely 
new country! There is not a single speci- 
men in any museum in the world from an 
area in this territory as large as the state 
of Maine. 

July 23: Weare up early with antic- 
ipation of a wonderful day of sport, but 
the clouds are low and it rains about every 
fifteen minutes. The tops of the sur- 
rounding mountains are hidden from view, 
but George, as usual, starts out with his 
traps and his game-getter 

Later this afternoon Sandy 
decide to take the canoe up the little 
glacier river that enters the lake at its 
northernmost end. We find the stream 
very swift, but the water perfectly clear 
and cold. We follow this stream for about 
two miles, climb a low bluff some 40 feet 
high, locate a splendid hunting country 
some ten miles beyond, and have the 
pleasure of watching two moose as they 
browse around, some three miles beyond us 

We are denied the luxury of a camp 
fire tonight. Wood is too scarce! 

July 24: It is clear this morning, but 
there are some clouds rather high in the 
sky. So, waiting, Ida, Sandy and | take 
a trip up our beautiful little glacier stream 
Of course we carry along the cameras and 
a couple of guns. We climb a hill about 
a half-mile beyond the one Stan and | 
climbed yesterday. While Ida and Sandy 
are looking to the west and north, | turn, 
and, there in a lake just over against the 
mountain is a huge bull moose. I called 
their attention to his presence. We study 
the ground very carefully, and decide we 
can get near him in the canoe. We pile in 
and start, Ida just as anxious as any of us 
Shortly, we enter a narrow little creek 
hardly wider than the canoe, but it reaches 
the lake in which the old fellow is feeding 
We approach as close as possible, fasten 


honk. Instantly 


and | 
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which a survey party forced its way into the Mackenzie Mountains last summer 
securing new data 


bear, which was shot when suddenly discovered stalking such a 
strange intrusion as man 








3 level with the crests of a mountain range that has been named for the author of this article 


outh Nahanni River, through which the survey expedition passed by boat 
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the canoe to some willows and start. It 
is a typical marsh so often found—nigger 
heads, willows, and water ten to eighteen 
inches deep. We carefully stalk the moose 
until within picture range, and succeed in 
getting some ‘‘footage . He was a splendid 
specimen. We return to camp so Ida can 
accompany Stan back to the main camp, 
and not lose the benefit of present good 
weather conditions. I assure Ida that we 
will return to Brintnell lake within three 
or four days, since, with her insistence, | 
am staying behind with the boys 

As soon as the plane leaves, Sandy 
goes fishing. In ten minutes with a fly 
he has taken ten beautiful grayling. | 
take a few; all we can properly use. | then 
declare myself cook and prepare supper 
for the crowd 

It is decided that next morning, instead 
of going up the long pass, we will hunt the 
big canyon immediately above our camp 
We have already seen a fresh grizzly sign 
around the lake, and the canyon looks 
like good grizzly country 

July 25: This morning is clear, al- 
though it rained a good part of the night 
Immediately after breakfast, Sandy, Jim 
and | start on our hunt, Sandy taking his 
own gun, Jim taking mine, and with our 
cameras we start up the canyon 

By taking our time and picking the 
road carefully, we are able to get clear 
into the canyon without any appreciable 
climbing, and find ourselves about 700 
feet above the valley. We are having a 
grand time taking pictures, when suddenly 
we discover what appears to be the opening 
of an old prospect hole across the canyon 
Sandy goes further down the mountain 
side to get a good view of it, and | take 
some pictures. Jim is standing about 30 
feet beyond me studying the surrounding 
country with his glasses. | put aside the 
camera and look over Jims shoulder 
straight at a nice grizzly, in perfect health, 
and which apparently has full intentions 
of immediately bagging himself a meat 
dinner. Having watched several grizzly 
stalk caribou, | realized that this one was 
stalking Jim. I had no gun, just a willow 
stick, so I let out a yell sufficient to rock 
the surrounding hills, telling Jim to 
“shoot that grizzly. He looks in every 
direction save the right one! In_ the 
meantime | am running towards him just 
as rapidly as possible; and so is the grizzly 
| have no desire to come to handgrips 
with this grizzly with nothing but a willow 


LEFT:—Number three, or northerly vein, from which 
pitchblende (radium ore) and silver are being secured. 
Material removed from this pit has produced some 
remarkable radiograph effects by reason of its inten- 


sity or ‘fire’, and cross-cutting at the 340-foot level 
has brought surprising results recently 


stick. Jim is still looking behind me and 
across the canyon when | arrive and grab 
the gun, and take a pot shot at “Mr 
Grizzly He, too, had stopped, sensing 
perhaps that something was wrong, since 
his dinner was coming towards him 
instead of going away from him. | draw 
a fine scope on him, and in doing so dis- 
cover that the rifle is sighted for 350 
yards. The grizzly is 30 feet—not con- 
ducive to accurate shooting—but I register 
a hit. At the shot the grizzly turns and 
disappears into a nearby ravine. There he 
goes, up the opposite wall, 100 feet further 
on! Again | shoot and register another 
hit. Sandy fires and the grizzly goes over 
the further rim. We both fire again and each 
registers a hit. Sandy rushes forward, but 
the grizzly has disappeared. I ask the boys 
to circle and look for blood. We im- 
mediately pick up the trail, and in just 
100 yards or so find where the grizzly has 
dropped down into a precipitous little side 
canyon. We approach the rim and look 
over, and there he is far below us licking 
his wounded shoulder. A_ shot almost 
straight down, and he rolls over and 
further down into the canyon, and comes 
to rest. He is our grizzly! 

Now, how to get tohim ? He is certainly 
500 feet below us almost straight down 
Can we reach him? Well, here goes for 
a try. I straddle a spine of rock, with one 
foot dangling over one hundred feet of air, 
and the other clinging to a toe hold 
Heres a ledge leading straight back up 
the canyon, and here's another one leading 
down. There is a beautiful little trickle 
of water, and we are thirsty, but the water 
makes the rock slippery, and the going 
is a trifle more difficult. At last we are 
down. Wonder of wonders! Here is a 
genuine “Barren Lands grizzly—the first 
authentic kill of its kind by white men 
with scientific ideas, and 300 miles appar- 
ently from where ‘‘Barren Lands grizzly 
should be. He surely must have just come 
out of winter quarters. He is lean and 
hungry, but the pelage is very thick and 
four or five inches long—just the colour of 
coffee after a great deal of rich cream has 
been added; a trophy the ideal of every 
hunters heart. We skin him out where 
he fell, and then negotiate the balance of 
the canyon down to the main valley, one 
of the most difficult 700 feet of climbing 
| have ever had 


RIGHT:—Aerial view of LaBine Point, on the eastern 
shore of Great Bear Lake, where Gilbert LaBine 
discovered in 1930 the richest deposits of pitch- 
blende known to man. Concentrates, which include 
silver, are shipped 1,500 miles by barge to railhead 
at Waterways, and 2,500 miles thence to the refinery 
of Eldorado Gold Mines, Ltd., at Port Hope, Ontario, 
where radium is produced. 
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[he rock in the side canyon is covered 
with goat hair. It is evidently one of 
their favourite haunts, in spite of the 
theory that they are not supposed to be in 
this territory at all 

We have our lunch and then return to 
camp. It is very hot, and in this valley 
there are many mosquitoes, with no wind 
to carry them away. Sandy and I have 
mosquito nets on. Jim is carrying the 
skull and pelt of the bear in his pack sack 


When we reach camp, tired out but 
perfectly happy, Jim discovers that the 
bears former tenants have all discarded 


their dead habitation and gone into Jim's 
hair. A procession is formed immediately 
to the lake and all hands take a bath 
soaking their clothes as a necessary pre- 
caution, and race back to camp to get 
fresh dry clothes 

Its a happy camp fire that night 
After years of anticipation, | finally have 
a “Barren Lands’ grizzly in camp, and of 
my own securing. Colonel McNab, who 
has hunted in Mexico, the United States 
and Alaska all his life, never before has 
been in at the kill of a grizzly, and marvels 
at the amount of lead that they can carry 

Following the old Indian custom, which 
| have always tried to respect, the proper 
libation is poured and drunk to the 
departed spirit of the dead 

[he mulligan which | started last night 
is just right: and here comes Stan with 
the plane 

July 26: The weather is clear this 
morning. Stan says that by ten oclock 
it will be perfect. So, we pack up and 
leave at ten. Up and up climbs the plane 
until we have reached 10,800 feet. We 
are level with the Snyder range, and while 
the light is almost perfect there is a fast 
driven blanket of cloud coming from the 
north. It is above us about 500 feet, and 
one by one it cuts off the peaks from our 
view, leaving only the snowfields and 
glacier below. Sandy, George and | are 
all busy taking pictures just as fast as 
we can. It is a spectacle never to be 
forgotten—the sunlight coming in under- 
neath this blanket of cloud, the clouds 


practically level, and, according to our 
instruments, 11,300 feet high and _ still 
cutting off the tops of these massive 


pinnacles that project from the floor of the 
snowfield. We pass on to the south of 
Brintnell lake, ten, twenty, thirty miles, 
and here is the sight that McMillan is 
especially anxious to show us—a_ huge 
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neve of ice running off from the main ice- 
field and at least 2,000 feet high. Billow 
after billow of frozen waterfall cascades 
into the valley below. On either side are 
narrow pinnacles and ridges 2,500 feet 
high and not that thick at the base. The 
features of the Dolomite Alps on every 
hand are magnified, as only the Canadian 
mountains can magnily mountain beauty 
of other countries. For the first time | 
realize the huge magnitude of the snow- 
field to the west; 55 miles long, perhaps 
7(—and two-thirds of it from 25 to 35 miles 
wide’ We have counted eleven distinct 
glaciers breaking off from the main ice- 
field, vet there are at least 70 miles of the 
perimeter of this range which we have 
not covered. Our fuel supply will not 
permit it to-day, and we should like to 
do it when we could get at least another 
4+.000 feet of altitude 

[he one outstanding feature of these 
mountains is their newness. There is no 
sign of ordinary erosion. Sheer cliffs soar 
1,000 feet high without any detritus at 
the bottom. There is no indication of 
talus slopes to show the passing of countless 
centuries of erosion; just the sheer pin- 
nacles that would result from the pushing 
of these huge masses of rock up through 
older strata, and ridges so thin and high 
as to appear fantastic. Scores of fingers 
of rock project 1,500 to 2,500 feet with a 
base of not 1,000 feet in diameter. Yes, 
it is true, and we have the pictures to 
prove it! Fred Lambert, famous Alpinist, 
mountain man and geographer that he is, 
was most skeptical indeed when | first 
asked him to do the mapping and scientific 
work on this trip. Now that he has seen 
these mountains, he cannot sufficiently 
express his surprise, his amazement and 
delight at their sheer beauty. We have 
agreed that the survey job cannot be 
finished this year, but that it is of sufficient 
consequence to complete next year 

We are back at the main camp, and after 
dinner, while sitting around talking, admir- 
ing the surrounding landscape, we suddenly 
see Fred and his assistant, Carl, at the 
very top of the “Colonel,” the mountain 
forming the south buttress of the main 


range on the south shore of the lake 
| get the big, 42-power glasses. We 


mount the glass on a tripod, and there they 
are putting up their proper flags, building 
the cairn, and we can even see them using 
their instruments. It is five minutes after 
six. They left camp this morning at seven 





Ennobled by a fleecy coronet of clouds, this majestic peak appears as 4 monarch of all it surveys in the Snyder 
Range. 











Slopes of the Snyder Range reflect a ‘washboard’ appearance, softer material having been carved out by rushing rivulets 


glaciers descend from the central icefield, as seen from windows of the plane that soars serenely overhead 














tthed crests extend westwards to the horizon, snow in Ju inging precariously to the sharp ridges 
Mount Sy y Dobson, in foreground Dutstanding 


reated by the constant pressure of snow during countless ages own the steep valieys 
The icefields are believed greater than those the ( 
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oclock. They have been eleven hours 
reaching the top. The “Colonel” proved 
to be 4,900 feet above the lake, which 


makes its total height 7,450 feet above 
sea level. Fred, even more than before. 
is delighted with the grandeur of the range 
and the magnitude of his task. This 
gives them four signal stations, and the 
base line, three miles long, has been 
properly measured; and now the real 
surveying work can start 


July 27: Ida, Jim and | proceed up 
the valley to get a closer view of the 


glacier, and to ascertain whether it is 
possible to climb the cliff between the 
white and red peaks. Sandy and George 
Roberts, the boatman from Fort Simpson 
who is still with us, are going to climb the 


mountain just back of camp to take 
another look at the goats. We have a 


grand time going up the valley, get beau- 
tiful pictures but no game 

We returned rather late in the evening 
to find Sandy and George just back, and 
they have shot some game. The goats are 
still up the valley and, of course, will not 
be disturbed now until their pelage is 
just right for museum mounting 

July 28: If the weather had been 
right, Ida and | would have started for 
Eldorado. But it isnt, so Jim and | 
are going down the lake on the left to 
look for game signs. George intends to 
make a reconnaissance over toward the 
Rabbit Kettle looking for game. Ida will 
stay in camp and rest 

On our rerurn, we find Ida has picked 


a large number of wild currants, which 
Ted has made into jam and jelly; so we 
have fine currant jelly with our roast 


George, who is late for dinner, comes in 
to report fresh grizzly signs just 200 yards 
from camp and a very short distance from 
where Ida has been picking berries. A 
rather peculiar look crosses Ida's face and 
it 1S not necessary to urge her to stay in 
camp 

July 30: Still cloudy this morning, so 
we are all going out to take pictures 
When we get back at eleven oclock it is 
to find that the grizzly visited the camp 
last night, and stole a quarter of choice 
meat out of the cache, 30 feet from Sandy s 
tent. He is a big fellow, and we will have 
another specimen for the museum before 
the boys leave 
[he weather is clearing 
afternoon in packing 


so we spend 


the and at two 
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oclock we leave, taking George Roberts 
with us as far as Virginia falls. It is hard 
to leave the boys in camp. I would give 
anything to spend the rest of the time 
with them here 

We arrive at Virginia falls, and spend 
a happy time photographing and enjoying 
this beautiful cataract. Taking off again, 
we reach Fort Smith at six o clock, spend- 
ing the night with the Smiths, Mr. Smith 
being in charge of the radio station there 
Tomorrow, weather permitting, we will 
go on to Fort Norman 

July 31: Weather is clear and beautiful, 
and at eight oclock we are off to Fort 
Norman, ilying down the Mackenzie; 
covering in reverse the trip Dorothy and 
| made two years ago flying up to Fort 


Simpson from Great Bear lake. Three 
hours later we are in Norman. We find 
that Ralph Bertrand is in “town lhe 


good Fathers invite us for Sunday dinner, 
and we have a pleasant visit with them 

Immediately after dinner we take the 
plane and fly down to the Fort Norman 
oil wells, while Ralph is getting a boat 
to ascend Great Bear river to the portage 
We get back at four o clock and land on 
Great Bear river, where Ralph has a boat, 


which is one of the companys rapids 
boats—really an old scow. We put in our 
bedrolls and take some food for lunch 


The river is very swift, and just about a 
half-mile wide with frequent but rather 
mild rapids—mild as compared to the 
Nahanni but fast enough to impede com- 
mercial navigation. We arrived at the 
portage camp at midnight, but everyone 
was asleep. We laid down our bedrolls on 
the deck of the scow, and Ida had the 
experience of sleeping in an oar-boat 
\ugust |: Up early this morning and 
breakfasted at the company camp. The 
crew are just finishing the road and the 
pipe-line around the rapids. Concentrates 
are coming downstream from the mines 
and supplies of all kinds are going up 
There was a scow at Norman loaded with 
5.000 cases of dynamite for Eldorado 
[his morning, when they loaded one of 
the trucks which was to take us up the 


road around the rapids, 260 cases of 
dynamite were included, and it was on 
this load that we made our trip to the 
upper end of the rapids 

We were served lunch in one of the 
rapids boats that was loading there for 
Fort Franklin, and a good lunch it was 


[hen back over the road again, standing 
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on sacks of silver-pitchblende concentrates 

[he season is short for transportation on 
the Great Bear river, never exceeding 
twelve weeks; generally ten, and this year 
650 tons of concentrates will come down 
the river and 3,000 tons of supplies will 
go up. The completion of the _ pipe-line, 
the road, and the arrival of the equipment 
this year will permit the handling of much 
more traffic in ensuing years. 

After making the company inspection 
we returned and met Mr. MacKinnon 
manager of the property of Imperial Oil 
Limited below Fort Norman, who had his 
speed boat with him. I invited him to 
go with us by plane and personally inspect 
-:Idorado, so we left camp at one oclock 


and two hours later were back at Fort 
Norman, covering the 42 miles down- 
stream in two hours that took us six 


hours to go up 

[he plane has been refuelled and is 
waiting for us, and at five oclock we 
leave Fort Norman for Eldorado. After a 
heautiful flight over Great Bear lake and 
Grizzly Bear mountain, we arrive at 7.30 
at Eldorado, where Mr. S. J. Walli and the 
rest of the crew are waiting for us. After 
dinner we have a grand time telling all 
about our adventures and the river trip 
Everything is in readiness for the arrival 
the Governor-General. He is three 
days ahead of schedule and is expected 
in a couple of days. Wires are awaiting 


ot 


us from home. Everyone is well and 
business as usual 

\ugust 4: Today I have taken the 
ladies down the mine. Mr. Hugh §S 


Spence, of the Department of Mines and 
Resources; and Mr. Walli, the mine 
manager, conduct the party. Mrs 
(. Macdonnell, of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company; and Mr. Harvey Bassett, of 
\ssociated Screen News: were waiting 
here for us, and of course accompanied us 
on the trip. Everyone was delighted with 
the development of the various ore shoots 
on the new levels and in the new drift on 
number one vein, and we returned to the 
top in time for lunch 

His Excellency the Governor-General 
has left Aklavik and is on the way to Fort 
Norman. He should be here tonight if 
the weather is good, but a late telegram 
states the weather has changed and the 
Governor-General’s party is held up. So 
ve all go fishing 
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While there are plenty of fish to be 
seen swimming around in the water, we 
do not appear to have sufficient skill to 
capture them 

August 5: The weather is perfect this 
morning, so Ida, Mrs. Macdonnell, Mr 
Spence, Mr. Walli, Mr. Bassett and myself 
start for the Coppermine. The women are 
provided with candy, chewing gum and 
cigarettes for the Eskimos. After a very 
beautiful flight, much different from that 
of two years ago, we reach the Copper- 
mine. Old friends are met and new ones 
are made, everyone shaking hands and 
all trying to talk at once 

| had told Father Niquette, our host 
at Fort Simpson, that | was sure | would 
meet Father Delalonde, and, when the 
plane reached shore Father Delalonde was 
waiting on the banks to welcome us, 
having just returned from his new mission 
at Burnside harbour. He is still studying 
medicine in order to care more fully for 
the needs of his Eskimo flock, and is just 
as interesting as always. He insists that 
all of us have lunch with him and his 
associates at the mission, so he can more 
fully tell about his experience in establish- 
ing his new mission at Burnside harbour 
There, all the people are still Kagmallit 
Eskimos and, except for the occasional 
trader buying furs, Father Delalonde and 
his associates are the only white men 
they meet 

| have promised him that two years 
from now I will come over and visit his 
mission at Burnsideharbour. He, in turn, is 
going to try and secure for me specimens of 
the copper snow knives these Eskimos 
formerly used in making their igloos, and 
other implements of the native copper 
manufacture 

There is quite a party at lunch, includ- 
ing Mrs. Pasley, the wife of Captain 
Pasley, one of Captain Pederson’s traders 


in the Eastern Arctic, who arrived as a 
bride six years ago from England. Her 


daughter June was born in the Arctic, and 
until this trip had never seen a tree or 
flower or any of the other things we 
associate with everyday existence. They 
are “going out’ to spend the winter in 
Vancouver, taking with them a sick Eskimo 
woman who is on her way to the hospital 
at Fort Smith 

We retire from the mission to the 
barracks, and have a visit with Corporal 
Abraham and Frenchy. The latter told 
me all about the beautiful Barren Ground 
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xd Tweedsmuir disembarks with his staf from the ‘Eldorado Silver Radium Express’’ at Coppermine, a small settlement 
3t the mouth of the Coppermine River, during his stay of two and a half days last August with members of the ‘rad 
wmunity on the eastern shore of Great Bear Lake 


Harry Snyder, Montreal oil man, welcomes the Governor-General to the Eldorado mining camp during his 
of the Northwest Territories Lieut G. Rivers-Smith, R.N., A.D.C., in centre, and Pilot Leigh Brintne 
eave their heads inprote ted fr om mosquitoes 
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Two members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police come c from Cameron Bay, administrative headquarters of the 
ninine area aro ina Great Rear Lake, accompanying the Governo seneral on his initial v sit to the Eldorado plant at LaBine 


Point on August 5 


The Eskimo belle of Coppermine, on Coronation Gulf, reciprocates the smile and warm greeting of His Excellency the 
yr-General as he lands after a forty-mile Flight over Arctic cean An inspection was made here of the R.C.M.P 
patro boat Ra 
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grizzly he secured for me last March, 
together with its skull and most of the 
skeleton. “But, said he, “then | leave 
her at the traders at Forty-Mile Creek 
and dee wolverine she come along and eat 
the whole damn skull and the _ bones 
She s da hell of da feller.” 

Ida and Mrs. Macdonnell are busily 
engaged in circulating among the Eskimo 
women, distributing cigarettes, candy and 
chewing gum; tremenduously interested 
in these friendly people. That is the one 
outstanding trait of the eastern Eskimo 
Chey are a friendly people with an amazing 
ability to handle modern machinery of a 
modest sort. Many have radios. | have 
seen a radio and a Singer sewing machine 
in a skin summer hut. A few of them 
have Diesel-powered schooners 

Now it is time to start for Eldorado 
A splendid flight back, and in an hour and 
a half we arrive there in time for a late 
dinner. Great excitement, as the Governor- 
General will be here this evening. His 
aircraft have landed at Cameron Bay, and 
we are sending over our boat to bring them 
into Eldorado. At nine-fifteen they arrive 
Lord Tweedsmuir has not had dinner, and 
neither has any member of his staff. Sus- 
pecting that such would be the case, our 
chef is ready, and we take the entire party 
into the dining hall, where a much-needed 
hot meal is served 

[hen the Governor-Ceneral retires to his 
cabin, and the “army , consisting of Lieu- 
tenant S.G. Rivers-Smith, R.N., A.D.C.; 
Flight-Commander Dave Harding, and one 
of his assisting co-pilots ; two of the ‘‘Mount- 
ies from Cameron Bay:R.H.G. Bonnycas- 
tle of the Hudsons Bay Company; and 
Guy Rhoades, Canadian Press, all retire to 
Mr. Wallis bungalow, where stories are told 
of the trip and northern experiences until a 
late hour. Thenthe “Mounties” take the 
police boat and start back for their base 
with one of our foremen at the mill 

\ugust 6: This morning we learn that 
the young man who accompanied the 
police stepped up on the prow of the boat 
when they were preparing to land, and a 
little heavier wave than usual knocked 
him into the lake. One of the Mounted 
Police jumped in and tried to rescue him 
Both sank. The second ‘Mountie’ grabbed 
a lifebuoy and a rope, succeeded in reaching 
his brother officer, tied the rope to him 
and they managed to reach the boat. But, 
they were unable to rescue the foreman, 
and the body has not yet been recovered 
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It is generally accepted that, if a man goes 
clear under in Great Bear lake, the chill 
of the water paralyzes him and he never 
comes up. Such are the risks and hazards 
of the North 

This morning His Excellency was con- 
ducted through the mine and over the 
property by Mr. Walli. His interest in 
this property is very great because of his 
work in connection with cancer research 
in England 

After lunch the Governor-General and 
his A.D.C. are flown over to Camsel! 
river for trout fishing. They have splendid 
success, return in time for dinner, and 
afterwards we take them up the bay for 
lake trout, returning for a long visit with 
His Excellency in the mess hall 

\ugust 7: The weather is perfect. So 
we take the big Bellanca and the Fairchild 
In the former are the Governor-General! 
Lieutenant Rivers-Smith, Mr. and Mrs 
Brintnell,; Mr. Spence and myself. Mrs 
Snyder and Mrs. Macdonnell decide not to 
go back again so soon after their last trip 
In the Fairchild were Flight-Commande: 
Harding, Mr. Bassett, Mr. Bonnycastle 
Mr. Rhoades, Mr. Walli and Dr. Thompson 

We have a splendid flight over to the 
Coppermine, and to His Excellency are 
pointed out all the interesting scenes around 
the eastern end of Great Bear lake, the 
Sloane river area, the gradual lowering in 
height of the trees, and finally, our arriva 
over the “Barrens. Then on to the 
Coppermine, the September mountains and 
Bloody falls. We circle Bloody falls severa! 
times so that he may get a full perspective 
of them. All hands are eagerly awaiting 
his arrival at Coppermine 

During the night the St. Roch, the 
police boat, has arrived with the crew and 
passengers of the ill-fated Hudson's Bay 
boat which was cut in half by the ice a 
couple of days ago. Coronation gulf still 
being full of ice, before we landed we made 
a forty-mile circle over the ice so His 
Excellency could see just what Arctic ice 
looks like 

| had the chef last night prepare quite 
a number of thick sirloin steaks that had 
come in by our plane from Edmonton 
So, we are going to land out in the ‘Barrens 
and have a picnic lunch 

We followed the Coppermine back as 
far as the Dismal mountains, then cut 
across country over the Dismal lakes and 
on to Caribou point, about 100 miles north 
of Eldorado. Here we landed on a beautiful! 
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Colonel A J Sandy McNab, 
member of the expedition that pro 
ceeded west from Fort Simpson up 
the Nahanni River, and surveyed part 
>of the Snyder Mountains. As he 
proudly displays the first denizen 
taken by him from Brintnell Lake 

port mascot of the party, dis 

plays little concern 





Fred Lambert, F.R.G.S., geographer, 
prepares to ascend the ‘Colonel, 
which has an altitude of 7,450 feet, 
and is one of four signal stations that 
provide for the establishment of a 
base line. After the erection of a 
suitable cairn, further survey opera- 
tions were undertaken 
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lake about ten miles long. | produced a 
steel plate we had brought along. A stone 
fireplace was built and | proceeded to broil 
the sirloin steaks. The lunch consisted of 
broiled sirloin steak, toasted bread 
jam, blueberry pie and tea 

\ugust 9° The 1937 trip is over' It 
always gives me a feeling of sadness to 
leave this beautiful, great North Country 
with its mystery, its charm, and the 
fascination of the unknown. Always some- 
thing new is learned. Always, something 
new is described—-something to be inves- 
tigated at a later period. This year the 
amazing statement has been made, based 
on reliable information, that there may be 
live volcanoes between the north shore of 
Great Bear lake and Letty harbour. At 
least there are smoking vents in the earth s 
surface that may be fumaroles, or may be 
a burning coal vein close to the surface 
In any event, enough interest has been 
created so that in 1939 we plan on covering 
the country intensively by plane, and 
ascertaining the source of this particular 
phenomenon. 

At ten o clock His Excellency and party 
leave in the two Royal Canadian Air Force 


cheese 
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planes \fter their departure, we leave 
in the Fairchild and the rest of the party 


takes off in the Bellanca. We are going 
to stop on the Yellowknife river. His 
Excellency is going to Fort Rae. We stop 


at Yellowknife, enjoy the visit, refuel and 
then continue to Fort Smith, only to find 
that every room in the hotel is full. But 
the Radium King, our new Diesel tug, is 
still at the wharf 

\ugust 1/0: Our plane left rather early 
this morning and Edmonton is reached at 
four oclock in the afternoon.” Tonight 
we leave for the East 

\nother vear of glorious travel, advent- 
ure and new experiences is finished, but 
Mrs. Snyder says, | never finish one 
trip before plans are made for another 


as 


[rue enough! All plans are made for a 


hunting trip into Tuchodi lake next 
autumn, and for the further surveying 
and mapping of the Snyder mountains 
Of course, at dinner the usual toast is 
drunk—"'Here is to Canada and _ her 


the most beautiful part 
May it be better known 


great Northwest 
of all Canada 


among people who appreciate the beautiful 
and the unknown 








Dump car, silhouetted against a corner of LaBine Bay and Great Bear Lake, receives the radium-bearing 
responsible for the creation of a new industry bringing presperity to the Northwest 


Fuel oil tanks at Fort Smith, on the Slave River, awaiting eventual installation aboard barges operating’ on_the 
Great Bear River and Great Bear Lake. Supplies are secured from the wells at Fort Norman 








Main Street’’ at the Eldorado settlement on Great Bear Lake, where a concentrator was established in 1933 to 
handle pitchblende and silver ore, being operated by a sixty horsepower Diesel engine. 


Transported, all the way from Lincoln, England, to the barren shores of Great Bear Lake, a 350 horsepower 
internal combustion engine is drawn by tractor to its final destination on LaBine Point. 











louds form above and around snow-clad peaks of the Snyder Mountains at an altitude of nearly 11,000 feet 





and threaten to obscure the vision of aerial pioneers pushing forward into territory with which the eye of man was unfamiliar 





nyder mountain range 








Peaks extending for more than seventy mile 
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RIVER FISHING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


by B. BENNION 


(Photos by South Africa Railways and Harbours) 


Cy of South Africa's great assets is its 

perennial rivers, which not only refresh 
the lands through which they flow but also 
carry a generous supply of fish, either 
native or non-indigenous; in a few 
instances both. The desire to catch fish 
is probably as old as hunger, and the 
sporting instinct can surely be dated co- 
incidently with it. Old, middle-aged and 
young have a liking for fishing—with most 
of us it is more thana liking. The technique 
yields a never-ceasing fascination, for no 
sooner is one problem solved than up 
comes another; and the angler in South 
Africa may be envied because of the 
opportunities he has for indulging in the 
sport he loves best 

Till trout were introduced, anglers had 
to be content with ons land fish (fish native 
to the country), and they could not fairly 
complain, for in the old Cape Colony, the 
Orange Free State, Natal and the Trans- 
vaal the rivers contained, as they still 
contain, a fine sporting fish, known at 
the Cape, as the witte vis (Barbus capensis) 
in Natal as the scalie, and in the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State as the yellow fish 
(Barbus anoplus). The general character- 
istics of these are the same, though the 


yellow fish attains by far the heaviest 
weights, specimens up to 20 pounds and 
even more being not uncommon. The 
yellow fish may well be described as 


an understudy to the Indian mahseer 

No doubt, in the free and easy old 
days, when there was no Rand Piscatorial 
Association, no Cape Piscatorial Society, 
and fish conservation in the modern sense 
of the term was a thing undreamed of, 
these fish were taken by means of nets, 
explosives, firearms—anyhow. A change 
of food was welcomed by parties on trek 
or prospecting. The fish thus taken would 
also possibly include barber (Clarias cap- 
ensis), eel (Anguilla vulgaris), mudfish 
(Clarias gariepinus), tiger fish, (Hydrocyon 
lineatus), and other kinds such as silver 
fish and kalverkop, both of which are 
associated with the yellow fish, and the 
kurper, which belongs to the perch family. 

But the attractiveness of rod and line 
never was to be denied, and gradually the 
rough-and-ready destructive methods of 


LEFT 


Kasiman Gat, a placid pool in the ‘Wilderness,’ 


fishing in South African rivers lessened in 
favour. With paste and comparatively 
fine tackle, anglers were able to command 
good bags of yellow fish, witte vis or scalie, 
and it was discovered that these also rose 
to the artificial fly. To-day paste is still 
the favourite bait with bottom fishermen, 
but fly fishermen also appreciate a day 
with these fish. The dry fly can be used 
as effectively as the wet fly, and on fine 
tackle these fish, when being played, 
call for skill, on the angler's part, for they 
fight gamely. But for the many bones, 
they would be in great favour on the table 
Of the other indigenous fish, the kurper 
and the tiger fish are the most interesting 
In the Union, the tiger fish, however, is 
largely confined to rivers on or near the 


northern and eastern borders, or in the 
Transvaal. It isa fierce-fighting fish when 
hooked, and its sporting qualities are 
appreciated, but because of its com- 
paratively restricted occurrence, and be- 


cause the localities where it flourishes in 
the Union of South Africa are remote, it 
is not much heard of. Intrepid anglers are, 
nevertheless, keen on the tiger fish, which 
they take chiefly by spinning; a glittering 
moving lure being irresistible to the tiger 
fish. Ihe kurper occurs generously in 
Western Transvaal streams, and in the 
famous Hartebeestpoort area, near Pre- 
toria. It takes the worm avidly and, 
provided that the angler fishes quietly, 
disturbing the water as little as possible, 
and has luck in not missing bites, he may 
fill his basket. And very good eating a 
dish of kurper makes, especially with bread 
crumbs added to the fry. On a warm 
sunny day, when there is a_ batch of 
natural flies and when the kurper are 
taking these, the fly fishermen can have 
excellent sport with the artificial fly 
fished dry or wet 

lor many years it was believed that the 
only imported fresh water fish in South 
Africa was the trout. But this was not so 
As far back as 1867, some enthusiasts at 
the Cape imported golden carp and doce 


from England. The practical results of 
this enterprise were negative but the 


attempt to develop inland fisheries gave 
a fillip to the movement, and from 1875 
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onwards a few pisciculturists devoted time, 
trouble and even personal expense in this 
direction. Their efforts were devoted chief- 
ly to the importation of trout ova, and 
their ambition included even higher game 

the lordly salmon—but experiment and 
investigation indicated that attempts to 
acclimatize Salmo salar to South African 
rivers were doomed to disappointment 
With trout, however, a different tale was 
eventually to be told, for, after a series 
of defeats that would have disheartened 
less determined men, a veritable triumph 
in trout acclimatisation was achieved, and 
to-day, as readers will see a little further 
on in this article, South Africa can con- 
fidently invite overseas fly-fishermen to 
its trout rivers. But apart from the 
importation of ova, culminating in trout 
acclimatization, fish of other kinds have 
been imported into South Africa; and in 
passing it may be noted that all the trout 
in the Union of South Africa have sprung 
originally from ova imported from over- 
seas and hatched out in this country, 
whereas the progenitors of the other kind 
of non-indigenous fish were successfully 
conveyed from overseas as fry. Briefly, 
the list of fish imported into South Africa 
comprises brown trout (Salmo fario), rain- 
bow trout (Salmo irideus), carp (Cyprinus 
carpio), tench (Tinca vulgaris), perch 
(Perca fluviatilis) and large-mouth black 
bass (Micropterus salmoides) 

Carp, essentially still-water fish, have 
thriven in Florida lake, ten miles from 
Johannesburg. From this water Mr. F. C 
Nuttley scored the record for South 
Africa with a carp of 41 pounds 10 ounces 
Unfortunately carp have found their way 
into two or three rivers, one of them a 
trout stream, the Umzimvubu, in East 
Griqualand, where their presence is not 
welcome, as they make the water “‘roilly.” 
Tench have also been acclimatized in 
Florida lake, but are not frequently 
caught; and they are not a river fish 
Perch (English Perch, as they are called), 
with their picturesque stripes, have done 
well in still water, and are good river 
fish, though by choice they should not be 
placed in an otherwise exclusive trout 
stream. Black bass, imported in 1928, 
have been a marked success, having taken 


to their new home and bred in great 
numbers 
The species in South Africa is the 


large-mouth black bass, which is adaptable 
to still water, not to rivers. The small 
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mouth black bass (Micropterus dolomieu) 
is the river fish, and the Rand Piscatorial 
Association has tried to obtain a_ basic 
supply of small-mouth black bass, so far 
without success, but now is in touch with 
an agency in the United States through 


which it is hoped that some may be 
purchased. If the negotiations are suc- 


cessful, it may be necessary to convey 
these fish by aeroplane for the greater 
part of the distance. Should the Rand 
Piscatorial Association be successful, as 
they deserve to be, and should the small- 
mouth black-bass acclimatize as the large- 
mouth have done, then river fishing in 
South Africa will be additionally more 
attractive 

South Africa owes credit to the Cape 
and Natal that the foundations of its trout 
fishing were laid so well. In the 1890's 
Cape and Natal enthusiasts (the late Mr 
Lachlan McLean and the late Mr. John 
Parker, in particular) were making dis- 
tributions of fry from the official hat- 
cheries, and succeeded in stocking many 
rivers. The Transvaal did not make a 
start till 1903, when the Transvaal Trout 
Acclimatization Society, inspired by Lord 
Milner and Sir Arthur Lawley (later Lord 
Wenlock), was formed. The Orange Free 
State is not blessed with the same number 
of fine trout streams as in the other three 
provinces. The trout fishing, however, in 
Cape Province, Natal and the Transvaal 
is very good; and unusual though it may 
appear, the fly fisherman, if he picks his 
rivers, can enjoy eight months consecutive 
trout fishing in the Union, for the season 
opens in Natal for brown trout in Septem- 
ber, and a number of rivers do not close 
their season till the end of the following 
April. There are two kinds of trout in 
South Africa, the brown and the rainbow, 
the latter predominating. The probability, 
however, is that the numbers of brown 
trout will be increased; for two reasons 
One is that fly fishermen who, in their 
first beginnings caught brown trout, never 
lost their love for it. They threw their 
first fly—for brown trout—on the little 
river, brook or burn that ran before their 
father s door, so to speak, and they renew 
youths golden age each time they play 
and land the same spotted perfection on a 
South African river. Good and welcome 
as is the rainbow, there are other features 
about the brown trout that specially 
commend it tosportsmen. It is a cleverer, 
more resourceful fighter, and you do not 











have to sink the fly to reach it, as is the 
case so frequently with the rainbow. And 
the second reason why the brown trout is 
likely to increase in numbers is a curious 
one. It has been proy ed that in competi- 
tion with native fish, especially the yellow 
fish, it holds its own better than does the 
rainbow; and the survival of the fittest 
applies to pisciculture as elsewhere 

[he Cape has well distributed trout 
rivers. Besides the Eerste river, which 
is about thirty miles out from Capetown 
there are the Berg river, the lLourens 


river, and the Wemmer, all stocked with 
trout and comparatively near the city 
while further afield are the Dwars river 


at Ceres, and the Hex river, in the glorious 
valley of that name. Then there is the 
Pirie, in the eastern province, where is a 
lake full of trout, and where the record 
was made with a six-pounder taken by the 
late Mr. John Page, in 1919, on a mullard- 
and-green artificial fly. East Griqualand 
which is attached to Cape Province, has 
also its quota of trout fishing. Big trout 
both rainbow and brown, have been taken 
on the fly in Cape Province. As stated 
Mr. I. Bowker has been ‘exceptionally 
successful with heavyweight rainbows, up 
to and including five pounds, and Mr 
Donald Swan holds the brown trout 
record with a magnificent specimen of 8% 
pounds, taken on a Chaplain fly on 2nd 
\pril, 1932, arc-hooked. Cape Province 
is fortunate in having two trout hatcheries: 
one at Jonkers Hoek, near Stellenbosch 
the other at the Pirie, near Kingwilliams- 
town 

Natal has been fortunate in having 
an Inland Fisheries officer of the calibre of 
Mr. Lionel A. Day, who, however, retired 
last July and is now living in England 
He took unceasing interest in re-stocking 
trout rivers and stocking new ones, and 


RIVER FISHING IN SOUTH AFRICA 
when he left the province there were no 
fewer than thirty-five rivers available for 
the trout angler, the bulk of these being 
rainbow streams. for the season of 1935- 


36, statistics showed that forty anglers 
came from overseas to Natal for trout 
fishing in that province. That there is a 


good supply of trout in the Natal trout 
rivers is indisputable. Average weights 
differ inthe various rivers, as they differ 
in the rivers of most countries, but it can 
be taken for granted that the trout in 
Natal, both rainbow and brown, are 
numerous and well-conditioned [he 
record trout taken on fly there stands to 


the credit of Mr. Cyril Browning, who 
landed a brown trout of 10-lbs., on 17th 
November, 1935, when he was fishing 
Merthley Lake, near Greytown his 


trout has been set up by Mr. Rowland 
Ward, of Piccadilly, London, being now 
on exhibit at the British Empire Exhibition 
in Johannesburg. The fee for a season's 
trout fishing in Natal is £1, the same as 
in Cape Province 

[he Iransvaal has an attractive trout 
area in the Lydenburg district, Eastern 
lransvaal, and after a set-back the fishing 
at Machadodorp, Eastern Transvaal, has 
improved. Good trout fishing is also to 
be had in the Broederstroom district 
Northern Transvaal. At present, in the 
l'ransvaal, there is not the same extensive 
choice of trout rivers as in Natal and Cape 
Province, the drawback being the absence 
of a full-time, salaried Fisheries officer 
Moreover, there is no official hatchery or 
nursery. The trout fishing licence for the 
l'ransvaal is ten shillings. Throughout the 
Union, the artificial fly is the one and only 
legal method for taking trout, standard 
trout flies being effective throughout the 
Union. Bigger flies are used for rainbow 
trout 








Pirie reservoir, a favourite venue for fly-fishermen 


near King William's Town 


Cape Province 








Haunt for anglers on the Elands Rivers, Machadodorp, Transvaal 


Attractive river scene in the northern section of the Transvaal 
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Trout streem in Natal, where season opens in September 


Pirie trout hatcheries at King William's Town, Cape Province 
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ave carved out of the sandstone cliffs by the Indian Ocean near Knysna 


locked estuary aHording facilities for good boating, bathing and fishing. 


Howick Falls, on the Great Umgeni River in Natal, which plunge 364 feet (twice the height of Niagara 
s sheer precipice. The beauty of this cataract is being preserved, despite power developments 
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by WILFRID EGGLESTON 


THE PEOPLE OF ALBERTA 


(Photos by Canadian Pacific Railway) 


OLITICAL developments in Alberta 

of recent years have given rise to a 
theory in some quarters that the people 
of that province — the Canadian © Kansas" 

are peculiar. Diverse explanations have 
been advanced for their unorthodox behav- 
iour. The altitude, the climate, the racial 
stocks, the religious beliefs, have all been 
cited. This article is an attempt to as- 
semble some of the more interesting facts 
about them 

The people of Alberta are pioneers 
and the sons and daughters of pioneers 
They are newcomers. Ten out of eleven of 
the present population have arrived since 
the turn of the century, either by birth or 
migration. In the census of 1936 there 
were still only 366,010 natives, as against 
406,772 “immigrants” into the province 

By 1936, of course, many of the 
original pioneers had died. But an exami- 
nation of the origin of the 406,772 still 
living gives a vivid picture of the movement 
which, in a third of a century, converted 
a buffalo range into an agricultural prov- 
ince 

The largest single group, 125,446, 
came from other provinces of Canada 
Those born in Ontario numbered 54,849, 
in Saskatchewan, 22,658; in Manitoba, 
15,076; in Quebec, 12,865; in British Colum- 
bia, 6,842: in Nova Scotia, 6,541; in New 
Brunswick, 3,508; and in Prince Edward 
Island, 2,224 

Of those who migrated to Alberta 
from other parts of the world, natives of 
the United States topped the list with 
72,761. Alberta is the most American of 
all the provinces. In the 1921 census, the 
proportion was exactly four times that of 
Canada as a whole. During the period 
1907-1915, four out of every ten locating 
on Alberta homesteads were from the 
United States. More than one-quarter of 
the present population, excepting the north- 
ern fringe, where Ukrainians and French- 
Canadians predominate, is American by 
birth or parentage or both 

Second in outside sources was Eng- 
land, with 57,211. Those born in Poland 
were third, with 31,204 Then come 
Scotland, 25,588; Russia, 15,765; Ireland, 
8.610; Norway, 7,885; Germany, 7,529; 


Rumania, 6,873; Sweden, 6,649; Austria 
5,833; Denmark, 4,725; Czechoslovakia 
4,630; Hungary, 4,296; Wales, 3,869; China 
2,732; Holland, 2,309; Italy, 2,117 Be- 
tween one and two thousand were born in 
each of Belgium, Finland, France and Yugo- 
slavia, while less than a thousand came 
from Greece, Iceland, Lithuania, Japan, 
Syria, commonwealths and colonies of the 
British Empire, and other foreign coun- 
tries 

On the basis of birthplace, it is clear 
that the “migrants” into Alberta came 
predominatingly from Canada, the United 
States and the British Isles. Seventy-three 
out of 100 are thus accounted for 

Birthplace, however, may throw little 
light on racial origin. A native of the 
United States may be the son of Ruthenian 
immigrants, while a native of China may 
be the son of an English missionary. <A 
study of the racial origins of the 772,782 
persons listed in the 1936 census reveals 
the following major strains 


No. Percentage 


English 198,174 20.4 
Scottish 110,252 14.3 
German 90,961 11.8 
Irish 81,59] 10.6 
Ukrainian 63.073 8.2 
French 39 800 5] 
Norwegian 28,435 36 
Polish 24,069 3.1 
Swedish 20,089 26 
Dutch 12,977 1.6 
Indian 12,029 1.5 
Danish 11,626 1.5 
Welsh 9 869 12 


[he remaining 69,850, comprising 9.2 
per cent, embrace over thirty other racial 
origins 

It will be seen that those of British 
origin predominate, with 51.8 per cent 
In the census of 1931, the percentage for 
Canada as a whole was exactly the same 
Add in the Scandinavian and Teutonic 
strains, and you account for 73 per cent 
of the people of Alberta. Indeed, if you 
eliminate the large number of Ukrainians 
who are grouped in a small area in the 
northeast and have not taken a very 
active part in Alberta's political develop- 
ment, you have a province overwhelmingly 


LEFT:—Hungerian peasants who have settled near Cochrane, Alberta, and constitute part of that sound and 
sturdy element contributing towards the development of this western province 
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settled by Anglo-Saxon and northwestern 
European stock. Alberta has a smaller 
proportion of French-Canadians than any 
other province except British Columbia 
It is relatively well settled with German 
(over double the Dominion percentage) 
and Scandinavian stock (over three times 
the Dominion percentage). There are a 
few more Scottish and a few less Irish 
than in the Dominion as a whole, though 
the difference is too small to be significant 
[he proportion of Ukrainians is about four 
times that of the Dominion as a whole 
Other differences are hardly large enough 
to be of consequence 

The diversity of racial stocks in 
\lberta is amply shown by these figures 
[he way in which they have intermingled 
may be seen from the following notes on 
five southern Alberta communities, which 
came under the writers observation be- 
tween 1909 and 1924 

(a). A rural settlement between Calgary 
and Macleod. Over half the settlers were 
natives of Missouri; first generation pio- 
neers. A few Swedes and Norewgians, a 
few British. Predominatingly American 

(b). A homestead country 
Medicine Hat, settled 1909-1912. British 
stock predominated. Ontario families pro- 
minent A sprinkling of Irish, Dutch, 
Norwegian and Swedish Perhaps one- 
third were natives or at one time residents 
of the United States. Small group settle- 
ments of Finns and Galicians nearby 

(c). Similar settlement, eleven miles 
north of “b . Almost exclusively British 
stock, perhaps a third of the families having 
arrived via the United States. Several 
families from Idaho and Washington 

(d). A small farm settlement fringing 
on sheep leases south of Taber, with only 
a handful of people. A native of Arkansas 
who had worked in the mines of Alaska 
and Washington and was now farming. A 
cowboy from the American midwest had 
married a Mormon girl A family of 
English stock were from the Maritimes 
\ couple born in Wales. One Englishman 

(e). A coal-mining town in the Crows- 
nest Pass. A remarkable diversity of racial 
origins. A census of the school (480 pupils) 
revealed 35 nationalities. In a Grade VIII 
class of 23 pupils there were all nationalities 
No predominating race. The British were 
mostly from Wales, the coal-mining areas 
of northern England and Scotland. Slavs 
came second to British in number 


south of 
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[hough the political history of Sas- 
katchewan is so different, there are no very 
striking differences in the racial origin or 
birthplace of its people. Alberta is consider- 
ably more British than its sister province 
(51.8 per cent compared with 47.6). The 
German-Austrian population of Saskat- 
chewan is considerably greater (146,000 
as against 80,000). The two provinces were 
settled by the same stocks, only the propor- 
tions varying 

There have been two political revolu- 
tions in Alberta, one in 1920-21, the other 
in 1934-35 The leaders of both were 
mainly British, born in other parts of 
Canada, the United States or Britain 
Danish, Norwegian and French-Canadian 
leadership is also in evidence, but to a 
lesser degree. Henry Wise Wood, of the 
Farmers uprising, was born in Missouri 
of British stock James Speakman was 
born in England. So was Premier Green- 
field. Hon. J. E. Brownlee is a native of 
Ontario of British-Canadian stock. Carl 
Axelson, of the Farmers Unity League, 
was a Swede Of 36 United Farmers 
elected in 1921, 11 were born in Britain, 
16 in Canada, 8 in the United States, one 
in Europe. A study of racial origins showed 
ten with pure or mixed Scottish origin, 
nine English, eight Irish. There were two 
French-Canadians, one Danish and one 
Ukrainian 

The 1935 Social Credit revolution 
was also led by British stock. Nine of the 
56 Social Credit members were born in 
the United States. This is about the propor- 
tion which would be expected, comparing 
closely with the ratio of males old enough 
to run as members in the province as a 
whole Premier Aberhart was born in 
Ontario of German-English stock; Chant 
is a native of Ontario of English-Irish 
stock; Cockroft is English by birth and 
origin; Cross is a native of Ontario of 
Scotch-Irish origin; Fallow is Scotch- 
Canadian; Hugill is English by birth and 
also origin; Low was born in Alberta of 
English-Scotch stock; Manning, born in 
Saskatchewan, is of English stock; May- 
nard, reputed the most radical of all, was 
born in Montreal of French-Canadian 
parents; Mullen, a native of Ontario, is 
of English-Irish stock; Ross is a native 
of Ottawa, of United Empire Loyalist 
stock; Tanner, born at Salt Lake City, is 
of British stock 
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Little difficulty is experienced in tracing the racial origin of this happy settler, who owns sixty or more acres of 


fine farm land at Ohaton, Alberta, for his name is Macintyre Alastair MacMillcam He finds this country more 
productive than the Hebrides 


E. P. Ranch” at High River, Alberta, which was purchased by the Prince of Wales after his initial visit to Canada 


in 1919, when he was much impressed by the agricultural prospects of the Dominion. This Canadian residence 
of the Duke of Windsor is beautifully situated in the foothills of the Rockies 
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Sir Edward Beatty, chairman of the Canadian Pacific Railway, received recently at Coaldale, Alberta, the tangible 

appreciation of a large colony of Mennonites transplanted by his company from Russia to the Canadian West 

some 20,200 subjects of the Czar, stripped of their rich wheat lands by the revolution, were brought here ten 
years ago, and are steadily repaying a loan of $2,400,000 received from the C.P.R 


Farm buildings of John Jacobson, near Vulcan, Alberta, which are typical of the structures erected by many 
settlers on the land of western Canada. Although many of the conforts of civilization are denied him, the farmer 
is in a vastly superior position to that of most city dwellers 





Eight binders dispose of a large crop in the vicinity of Rosebud, Alberta 


Seven combines in operation on a large farm near Drumheller, Alberta 
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lf any race predominates in this group 
it is English, and Ontario was the birth- 
place of the largest group 

Neither in i921 nor in 1935 do the 
non-English strains in the Alberta popula- 
tion play a proportionate part in the revolts 
which were Anglo-Saxon phenomena 

Analysis of the religious beliefs of 
the Alberta people brings out the interest- 
ing fact that the proportion of what may 
be loosely grouped as “millenarians’’ is 
much greater than in Canada as a whole 
[he proportion of Mormons is nine to one, 
as compared with the entire Dominion: 
of Adventists, four to one; of “Christians 
three to one. The proportion of Disciples 
of Christ, the Evangelical Association 
International Bible Students, Pentecostals 
Brethren and United Brethren, is higher 
than in the country as a whole. Of the 
720,000 whose religions were given in 1931, 
about 30,000 belonged to one or another 
of the above sects, or over 4 per cent 
[his is three times the Dominion figure for 
the same religions 

[he proportion of Roman Catholics 
is far below the Dominion figure (23 per 
cent as compared to 41 percent). Adher- 
ents of the United Church, Lutherans 
and Presbyterians are proportionately 
more numerous. This is what one would 
expect from the small French-Canadian 
representation and the higher British- 
Scandinavian- Teutonic ratios 

[he literacy of the people of Alberta 
is relatively high, in spite of large groups 
of partially assimilated New-Canadians. In 
1931, the percentage of those able to read 
and write was 92.37, as compared with a 
[Dominion figure of 92.26. In 1921, the 
literacy of the urban people of Alberta 
was the highest in the Dominion, except 
for Prince Edward Island 

There are three or four valuable histor- 
ical facts about the settlement of Alberta 
which census figures cannot supply. Early 
invasions of Alberta, beginning eighty years 
ago, followed the northern park and forest 
belts, and consisted of French-Canadian, 
Scottish and half-breed fur-traders. Ten 
vears later the first invasion from the 
United States occurred, consisting mainly 
of buffalo-runners and whisky smugglers 
Neither of these groups was important in 
numbers, though the second was responsible 
for the formation of the Mounted Police 
in 1874. The third invasion immediately 
preceded the arrival of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Between 1880 and 1884 
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no less than 41 ranch companies leased 
2,782,000 acres of southern Alberta range 
lhe foundation stock was driven over the 
boundary from Montana and was soon 
supplemented by importations of pure-bred 
animals from eastern Canada, Great Britain 
and elsewhere 

[he railway arrived in 1885. In 1887 
60 Mormon families settled near the pres- 
ent town of Cardston. German colonies 
began to dot the park country north of 
Calgary. An overland trek from Nebraska 
settled the territory adjacent to Olds 
Norwegians and Swedes arrived from North 
Dakota and Minnesota A group of 
families came in from Parry Sound. Soon 
the trickle became a mighty stream, and 
the history of modern Alberta had begun 

[he migration from the American mid- 
west brought members of the Populist 
party of the ‘90s, and of the American 
Society of Equity. The movement from 
Ontario took along some adherents of the 
Grange and other organized-farmer move- 
ments. Canadian branches of the American 
Society of Equity were organized in Alberta 
in 1904-5. As the movement grew, it was 
decided to create the Canadian Society of 
Equity, which undertook to own flour and 
lumber mills. One of the local branches of 
the American Society linked up with a 
Canadian farm organization to form the 
Alberta Farmers Association. In 1909 
these two bodies amalgamated to form the 
United Farmers of Alberta. Ten years later 
these farmers went into politics, and formed 
the government for 14 years 

[he Social Credit movement began 
among members of the United Farmers of 
Alberta, who preached it for over a decade 
without much effect until it was taken up 
by William Aberhart, who had organized 
the Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute, and 
utilized the radio to reach a much wider 
audience than before. Several years ago 
reading in a book by Maurice Colbourne 
an account of Social Credit, he introduced 
his own version of it into his theological 
addresses and found that he had created 
a sensation. His radio audiences rapidly 
enlarged, and a wave of politico-religious 
enthusiasm was generated which, to his 
surprise, and at first against his will, swept 
him into the premiership 

[he essential fact about the people of 
Alberta is that they are pioneers, and in 
many cases the children and grandchildren 
of pioneers. Of the 80,000 arrivals from 
the United States, nearly all were first or 
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second-generation pioneers of the mid-west 
Obviously the 23,000 born in Saskatchewan, 
the 15,000 in Manitoba, and the 7,000 in 
British Columbia were at least second- 
generation pioneer stock People who 
pioneer a new country, and then move on 
to pioneer a still newer country, develop to 
an exceptional degree certain traits of 
character. Such families have been referred 
to somewhat unkindly as ‘‘move-along peo- 
ple’. The central and western areas of 
the United States witnessed successive 
waves of settlement, and when the Ameri- 
can mid-west had been filled up, another 
wave of these ‘professional’ pioneers wash- 
ed over into Alberta, along with similar 
invasions from Canadian territory 

An examination of pioneer characteris- 
tics may therefore be of value in studying 
the people of Alberta 

Pioneers are adventurous. They have 
courage and imagination. They are dissat- 
ished, or they would have stayed at home 
They are not afraid of new ideas, methods, 
places or people. They may be visionary 
and idealistic. They are compelled to be 
resourceful. They have lost much of their 
respect for tradition. Their roots have 
been torn up and remain for a while in a 
state that may readily be detached again 
Having moved once or more, expressing 
discontent or unachieved ideals, they find 
it easy to contemplate further moves, 


whether geographical or political. They 
are adaptable to a new environment. They 


show a lower degree of dogged persistance, 
perhaps, than the people they left behind 
Some of them lack the qualities that make 
for commercial success. They may have 
moved because they were sons and daught- 
ers of pioneers who came to maturity to 
find no opportunities left in their own 


neighbourhood 
Pioneers are of necessity debtors. A 
new country cannot be settled without 


importations of capital. If Alberta had 
been developed without borrowing, using 
only a surplus of production over consump- 
tion for new development, it probably 
could not yet support more than a few 
thousand people. Debtors are naturally 
inflationists. A deflation adds cruelly to 
the burden of capital borrowings, which 
is usually heavy enough in any event. Infla- 
tion lightens their load 

The capital must come from the outside 
to the pioneer country. There are no native 
capitalists. The agents of the outside 
sources are, naturally, the banks, the trust 
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loan, mortgage and insurance companies 
When a pioneer country meets deflation 
and other distress, it is natural for these 
agencies to become unpopular. When a 
pioneer requires capital to exploit the nat- 
ural resources of his new holding, he finds 
the capitalist useful. When the time comes 
to pay him back, he is considered something 
of a nuisance. All pioneer countries are 
familar with this phenomenon 

The economy of Alberta is founded 
mainly on wheat and cattle. When the 
wheat harvest is good and the price is 
high, when the rancher has free access to 
his best market, the United States, times 
are good. When crops fail, when the price 
of wheat slumps, when the market is cut 
off by sudden tariff imposts, the country 
languishes 

In addition to being particularly suscep- 
tible to commercial calamities, such as a 
Fordney-McCumber tariff or a wheat glut 
the farmer of Alberta is unusually vulner- 
able to the vagaries of nature. This state 
of affairs breeds a peculiar attitude of 
mind. Buckle (History of Civilzation) 
contends that in such conditions the imagin- 
ation is stimulated and knowledge is 
discouraged, while religious sentiment is 
aroused. The Mormons from Utah saw 
in drought and hail, frost and grasshopper 
plague, the hand of God. They made 
much of mystical experiences, dreams 
prophecies and divine destinies. All those 
whose livelihood is subject to a whim of 
nature are likely to exhibit in time similar 
traits, unless neutralized by other influ- 
ences 

Cultural vitality and achievement can- 
not be measured through the coarse screen 
of a census. But for any readers who may 
have gained an impression that the people 
of Alberta are peculiar in a derogatory 
sense, it is worth while adding a few 


‘ general statements to the statistical study 


The intellectual and cultural life of such 
a city as Calgary compares very favorably 
with centres in eastern Canada or the 
U.S.A. Bliss Carman told the writer in 
1925 that never before or since did he meet 
with such an appreciative audience as in 
Calgary. For many years it boasted an 
informal luncheon club whose wit and wis- 
dom were renowned. A lecture on Virgil 
several years ago drew such crowds as to 
fill the largest lecture hall in the city. The 
University of Alberta has supplied a high 
proportion of scientists in the National 
Research Laboratories at Ottawa. Among 











Immigrants from the United States settled on the land in large numbers during the early days of rail transportation 
to Alberta Arriving in May, 1891, banners on their train read: “Good-bye South Dakota, Hurrah for Canada 


snow-capped ridges of the Rockies provide a picturesque background for a fine crop of oats near Cochrane, 
Alberta 
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the men and women who have lived for in music and the drama are considerable 
years in Alberta and found it congenial A native son of Alberta is European corres- 
and inspiring one may name Dr. Michael pondent for the largest Canadian daily 
Clark, Rt. Hon. R.B. Bennett, Principal another has won wide acclaim through his 
Wallace, of Queens University; Nellie writings on art. It has supplied screen 
McClung, “Janey Canuck’, R.J-C. Stead, stars to Hollywood and publishers agents 
Ralph Connor, Leonard W. Brockington, to London. Another Albertan is a leading 


Bob Edwards, of “Eye-Opener” fame; authority on paleontology Farmers of 
RJ. Deachman, E.J. Garland, Henry Wise Alberta have repeatedly won the world’s 
Wood. The C.C.F. was born at Calgary championship for hard spring wheat. [or 


and owed much to Alberta Labor and a number of years the “Ginger Group 
United Farmer influences. Albertahasdone from Alberta supplied the House of Com- 
valuable pioneer work in frontier education mons with challenging legislation and 
lt was the first province to give women enlightened debate. Alberta's intellectual 
the vote; the first province in the British life may express itself in odd products at 
Commonwealth to elect women to its. times. but its originality and vigor can 
assembly and cabinet Its achievements hardly be questioned 

















Framed by sheaves of world famous oats, for the British harvesters, one from Chichester and the other 
cultivation of which Alberta farmers are renowned, from Durham, derive much pleasure from the healthful 
Miss Probst can look forward into the future with occupation of garnering the western crop of wheat 
confidence. She is photographed on the farm of and other grain. Confidence in this country brought 
Nick Taitinger, one of many settlers who seek pros- them to Canada, and satisfaction with conditions here 
perity for themselves and their province resulted in the creation of two fine citizens 
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EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


Harry Snyder, author of the article in 
this issue, entitled “Exploring the Upper 
Nahanni River and Snyder Mountains in 
1937,” is a pioneer who, in his own words, 
“seeks territory in which there is little 
prospect of finding tin cans left by anyone 
else Born fifty-five years ago in 
McArthur, Ohio, he was offered a job at the 
age of nineteen in “Old” Mexico. Instead 
of a watch, the new timekeeper was given 
a Winchester and a Colt for protection in 
a series of skirmishes. Since then he has 
been forced to fight forward, whether in 
business or against the bulwarks of nature 
Coming to Canada in 1932, he organized 
the Champlain Oil Products, Limited, of 
which he is chairman. As treasurer of 
Eldorado Gold Mines, Ltd., he has been 
closely identified with the production of 
pitchblende (radium ore) at Great Bear 
Lake. Many exploration trips have been 
made by Mr. Snyder in western Canada, 
these having taken him _ progressively 
northward. In 1934, he presented a group 
of three wood buffalo and three wolves to 
the National Museum in Ottawa, and a 
like number of wood buffalo to the 
American Museum of Natural History 
Through his efforts, the Department of 
Mines and Resources and the National 
Research Council, in Ottawa, were pre- 
sented with two silver plaques last Novem- 
ber in recognition of services rendered by 
their respective staffs in developing a 
method for refining radium 


Wilfrid Eggleston, well-known member 
of the Parliamentary Press Gallery in 
Ottawa, and a member of the editorial 
committee of The Canadian Geographical 
Society, contributes an article to this issue, 
entitled “The People of Alberta.’ Mr 
[-ggleston has just been appointed assistant 
secretary of the Dominion Royal Com- 
mission on financial and other relations 
with the provinces. After spending his 
boyhood years in Alberta, he came East 
in 1924 to attend Queens University, and 
later began newspaper work as a columnist 
for The Lethbridge Herald. After gradua- 
tion, Mr. Eggleston joined the staff of 
[he Toronto Star, and later of The Toronto 
Star Weekly, covering assignments from 
the Turner Valley to the coast of Nova 
Scotia, north to Churchill and south to 
Washington. In 1929, he became chief 
parliamentary correspondent at Ottawa 


1\ 
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for The Toronto Star. In subsequent 
years he has acted as _ parliamentary 
correspondent for Reuters (News Agency), 
the Manchester Guardian, and a syndicate 
of Canadian newspapers 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


[he Champlain Society's latest publication 
makes accessible to a wide circle of readers a 
delightful and extremely rare book, Travels in the 
Interior Inhabited Parts of North America in the 
years 1791 and 1792, by PATRICK CAMPBELL. This 
enterprising Scot came to Canada to find out its 
possibilities as a place of settlement for Highland 
immigrants, and as a result of his travels has left us 
a vivid and pleasing picture of the Canada of one 
hundred and fifty years ago. The author landed in 
St. John, explored the neighbourhood of the St 
John river very thoroughly, but gave little atten- 
tion to the country traversed between “Frederick 
[own and Montreal, as it was already occupied 
by French settlers and therefore not suitable for 
the project he had at heart. He visited Montreal 
and the upper St. Lawrence, making many enquiries 
of the Scottish settlers he found there. From 
Kingston, of which he paints an attractive picture, 
he proceeded to Niagara. He cannily refrains from 
a description of the Falls, though, characteristically 
providing a series of measurements taken by 
geographers of the United States. “A description 
of these tremendous Falls has been so often at- 
tempted by preceding travellers without giving the 
least idea adequate to the grandeur of the scene, 
that, lest I split on the same rock, | shall not essay 
it here,” is his sole comment. After a visit to 
Joseph Brant and his Indians on Grand river, a 
most readable chapter, he made his way through 
New York state to Albany, so to New York whence 
he returned to St. John’s (as he called it), and 
carried out another exploration in New Brunswick, 
along its western boundary. 

Thus the greater part of the book deals with 
New Brunswick. As Professor Ganong says in his 
interesting notes, “it has a unique place in the 
historical literature of the province. The author 
was there less than a decade after its virtual founda- 
tion by the great influx of Loyalists in 1783 . . . Of 
this interesting new land and its people in their 
period of dawn, Campbell was the first to give an 
account from direct observation.” Nothing he saw 
or heard was without interest to him. Methods of 
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travel, from snowshoe to calash, are enthusiastically 
njoyed and minutely described. Shipbuilding, log- 
sing, fishing and hunting provide material for many 
s00d stories and much expert information. His de 
criptions of forest trees, plants and animals make 
the book “foundational in the natural history of 
New Brunswick 
His chief interest was in the soils, the methods 
of cultivation and the natural resources. Wherever 
he travelled he clicited from the settlers an immenss 
fund of information. It is amusing to note his 
evident gift for meeting the leading people in every 
community, particularly fellow-Scots, and the warm 
hospitality accorded him by all sorts and conditions 
{ men bespeaks for him a pleasing and interesting 
personality. His straightforwardness and sincerity 
em to have evoked a corresponding frankness in 
his informants, though there are not a few amusing 
tories where exaggeration plays its part in tales 
{ pioneer hardship and adventures with wild 
inimal \n amazing number of Scottish people 
ire encountered on his travels, with many of whom 
he had some relationship or connection, and his 


crisp characterization of these people and®other 
personalities met with is full of raciness and keen 
observation 

lhe book is edited by H. H. LANGTON, who with 
Professor W. G. Ganong provide the most enlight- 


ening and delightful Introduction and Notes. There 
ire three unique illustrations reproduced from thx 


riginal copperplates, entitled respectively Che 
iuthor in his travelling dress (somewhat suggestive 
of Estwick Evans costume for his celebrated 


Pedestrious Tour’ in 1818); plan of an American 
new cleared farm; and, a birch canoe poled among 
rocks and stones against a rapid stream. Preceding 
the author's own preface in this edition appears an 
ittractive reproduction of a reputed portrait of 
Patrick Campbell by Copley 


Iwo new textbooks for college students have 
been published recently, the first issued in the 
McGraw-Hill series in geography, whose Elements 
of Geography, by Finch and Trewartha, has been 
very favourably received. Professor Trewartha, in 
response to a need expressed by geographers for 
a brief introductory text covering the field of 
weather and climate, has revised and expanded the 
sections devoted to these subjects in the more 
comprehensive volume. The result is a book which 
will appeal strongly to the general reader as well 
as to the students for whom it was planned. An 
Introduction to Weather and Climate, by GLENN 1 
rREWARTHA (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1937, $3.00), maintains the high standard 
set by the publishers for scholarship and book 
production. Part I analyses the several climatic 
clements, such as temperature, precipitation and 
storms, individually. Causes and origins receive 
less emphasis than description and world dis 
tribution. Brief bibliographic outlines with page 
references appear at the end of each chapter, 
providing suggestions for more intensive study 
Part II has as its principal theme, regional climates, 
under the following headings: the Tropical Rainy 
Climates, the Dry Climates, the Humid Mesothermal 
Climates, the Humid Microthermal Climates, Polar 
and Highland Climates. Appendix A is entitled 
IXKoppen and Thornthwaites classification of climates 
B, Supplementary climatic data for selected stations 
The book is furnished with 108 figures and 7 plates 
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